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I. 



I hover with unsettled wing, 
And pluck a branch from bygone time, 
And bear it with me to a clime 

That ever shews a budding spring. 

I plant it in a likely ground, 

And watch it with unsleeping care ; 
And pray the blighting breath to spare, 

The sun to shed its beams around : 

And well they do, and in return 

To me it brings both fruit and flower ; 
And to a troubled mind the power 

All meaner things to pass and spurn. 

But yet it brings nor flower nor fruit 
To him that will not court its shade ; 
For him alone its beauty made 

Who loves to tend its earliest shoot ; 
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To hold the thought it holds to man, 
And calm the spirit to the hour ; 
And first and foremost has the power 

All nature's work to seek and scan. 

An idle loiterer from the track 
O'ercrowded by the sons of men, 
I hold their reason nought ; shall then 

The voice of scorning bring me back ? 



II. 



Dark Science holds her truths in state, 
And suffers not the untaught throng 
To bend their way her groves among, 

Or her deep things to emulate. 

But that which makes a nation great, 

And spreads her roots in lengthened days, 
That bids defiance to the waves, 

Which with the lightning seem to mate ; 

To cleave and scatter all that stands, 
To shake the basement of a throne, 
To claim confusion as their own, 

And leave all shifting i as the sands : 

No longer sought in bygone time, 
A problem to perplex the wise ; 
To each man's ken it open lies, 

A height to which each one can climb. 



And each shall hold their selfish part, 
And level to the scrambling crew 
A nation's pride, upheld by few, 

And sink the nation in the mart. 



III. 

Is Mammon then the god of peace ? 
That we to him ourselves intrust, 
And raise the idol from the dust, 

And hold from him our land's increase ; 

And deem that no rude hand will break 
The flimsy net we weave the while ; 
That we our riches high may pile, 

And the world's wealth our own may make ; 

And call the nations of the earth 
To worship at our idol's throne, 
And think we hold them as our own, 

Our own for e'er in peaceful mirth. 

We do but tempt the envious eye, 
And canker yet the heart of fire ; ■ 
Upstirring still the slumb'ring ire, 

And hostile thoughts that deeper lie. 



Go, raise aloft the cumbrous mass, 
And fashion's gewgaws heap on high ; 
And into nature's secrets pry, 

Until fair nature's bounds ye pass. 

All well, but yet no peace is there, 
Tis but the unreason of the crowd, 
All erring still, as wrong, as loud, 

Though crowned and mitred head be there. 



IV. 



Is rest denied to nations' pride, 
To what might hold the world in awe ; 
Must rottenness, and crack, and flaw 

E'er with mortal power abide ? 

Must freedom into licence grow, 

And ever nurse a party strife, 

That knows no peace, and holds no life, 
Save only midst the vile and low ? 

Must riches e'er a canker be, 

To wither hearts they might have fed 

To lovely nobleness, and led 
To what adorns the great and free ? 

Must wisdom still be pushed aside 
By the half-wise, who scorn the past; 
And nurtured knowledge at the last 

Be weak to stem a troubled tide 
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That leads to rocks, and shoals, and strand, 
And bears the ship, so fair to see, 
And draws it from the open sea, 

And leaves it rotting on the sand ? 



V. 



I cannot gaze upon thy stones, 

But visions crowd around ; 
And other men, and other days, 

My earthly visions bound. 

I've gazed upon thy time-worn wall 
When sunbeams flashed on high, 

And more than earthly cheerfulness 
Seemed round the spot to lie. 

I've gazed when night has shrouded all 

In darkness and in gloom ; 
The moon had spread her fantasies 

O'er crumbling wall and tomb. 

But day or night, the visions came, 

A busy, working throng ; 
With skilful hand to raise on high, 

God's worshippers among, — 
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A pile, a fortress in its strength, 

A beacon in its height ; 
For who should stay the gen'rous hand, 

Or stint God of His right ? 

They, careful, did not calculate 
How little might be given ; 

But spread God's temple far and wide, 
And raised it high to heaven. 

And think ye such was raised amidst 

The scoffer and the vile ? 
Oh no, the purer hearts were there 

To sanctify the pile. 

We in our folly scorn the times, 

And boast a purer creed ; 
Blackening the historic page, 

Our own to snatch the meed. 

Are we to judge the humble hearts 
That round this spot have prayed? 

Their souls to God are given now, 
Their bones in earth are laid. 
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But of them does there nought, remain 

Of zeal, and hope in heaven ? 
Are we as though they ne'er had lived,: — 

Has no rich gift been given ? 

If they, as we, had held their faith, 
This spot had been a waste ; 
- No hand had here to God been raised, 
No heart God's gift to taste. 

Thy walls shall stand while kingdoms change, 

And perish in their pride ; 
Nor storms, nor time, shall work thy fall, 

But God's own will they bide. 

A thousand years the Roman had 

For rise, and fall, and might ; 
A thousand years shall only spread 

O'er thee a holier light. 

These downspread hills, and murm'ring sea, 

Around shed holy fear ; 
They in their loneness whisper what 
i Thou preachest to the ear. 
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Eternity, the wild sea moans, 

Eternity, the hills ; 
Eternity, whilst scanning thee, 

The humbled bosom fills. 

And when I bend beneath thy roof, 

And join in holy prayer, 
My mind it wanders from itself 

To those who have knelt there, 

In fellowship with those that lie 
Beneath each mound and tomb, 

With all who here have raised a prayer, 
And passed to mortal doom : — 

As one with these I seem to kneel, 
To raise the prayer they raised, 

And onward in the Church's course 
To praise the God they praised. 

All reft from passing scenes and strife, 

All present troubles fled ; 
My spirit bowed till I have made 

My home amidst the dead. 
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No rest midst those who e'er have been 

A churl or foe to thee ; 
My spirit flitteth to its rest, 

Though far that rest may be. 

To those who lov*d the shrine's fair form 

O'er all the land to spread ; 
A Church at peace, who stood between 

The living and the dead. 

But broken though God's walls may be, 

God will His own defend ; 
And whispers to the sinking.heart, 

" I am with thee to the end." 

Shoreham Church. 



VI - 

No temple would we now upraise, 

A sacred, holy pile ; 
Apart from all man's baser use, 

From all that might defile. 

Of old, God's house more proudly stood, 

Man's nestled in its shade ; 
But now, reversed, man's house on high, 

God's altar lowly laid. 

Of old a temple broad and high, 

As gorgeous as a dream ; 
But what for God and holy prayer 

Shall now be held too mean ? 

With cluster'd column, fretted roof, 

Raised by no churlish race, 
As though the very rock had grown 

Into fair form and space. 
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The world and all its senseless clang 

Strikes on its solid walls ; 
Nought heard within, save as the sea 

In distant cavern falls. 

A quiet scarcely of the earth, 
We deem that God is there ; 

The footfall of the worshipper 
Strikes on the silent air. 

Go ! mortal, pace its solemn aisles, 
For one short moment free, 

Thy angel that awaits God's throne 
Perchance shall whisper thee : 

Shall whisper what thy busy world 

Will never let thee hear ; 
Shall whisper what may calm thy soul 

In reverence and fear. 

Gaze with the worldly eye of man, 
'Tis but a moulding wall ; 

Subdue thy soul to what's around, 
And holier thoughts befall. 
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These stones, a path to heaven's throne, 

By thee so seldom trod ; 
So much of toil for worldly things, 

So little for thy God. 

These stones, all ribbed by former feet, 

Sound hollow to thy tread ; 
Tread lightly, stranger, in thy path, 

They shroud the holy dead. 

The bones of those who raised the pile 

Lie moulding at thy feet ; 
They gave to God of what they had, 

Their recompense is meet. 

Far onward down the stream of time 
They glanced with faith aright ; 

No tott'ring building for the hour, 
They worked a work of might. 

With faith they built as those would build 
Who hold God's promise aught, 

And David-like refused to give 
Of that which cost them nought. 
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They knew their body worms should have, 

Their riches moth and rust ; 
They held that what they gave to God 

Was saved alone from dust. 

And now they slumber in their rest, 
And God has blessed their toil ; 

Has stayed the work of wasting time, 
The hand of man from spoil. 

Is here the gift that once was given 

To service from the heart, 
Memorials of the humble soul, 

Midst death, stand they apart ? 

Their works are still the gath'ring-place 

Of many a holy band, 
And still their broken beauties are 

God's altar in our land. 

Winchester Cathedral. 



VII. 

A fair tall tree once rose on high, 
It grew on England's ground \ 

It spread its branches far and near, 
And shadowed all around. 

No shade that killed the budding shoot, 

It withered nought below ; 
The bursting flower at its stem 

More brightly seemed to glow. 

The dew of heaven seemed to fall 
More kindly from its leaves, 

And he who pluck'd might fill his arm, 
As one who binds the sheaves. 

The noblest in the land would seek 

And bless its holy shade, 
The humblest sought the heaven-like air 

That midst its branches played. 
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Above, the branch with giant arm, 
Below, the nestling flower ; 

Above, the gath'ring might of years, 
Below, calm beauty's power. 

And onward rolled time's iron course, 
And branch from branches spread, 

Until its shade was o'er the land, 
The living and the dead : 

Until at last it seemed too high, 
And spread too far and wide; 

And man at last in fancy seemed 
Too little by its side : 

And stranger hearts and stranger hands, 
And angry thoughts were found, 

Who, cuckoo-like, would join the cry — 
" Why cumb'reth it the ground ?" 

And yet it was a beauteous sight, 

A fair and goodly tree, 
And one that sheltered belted knight 

And him of low degree. 
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But what shall stand the evil eye, 

Or what the carping tongue ? 
An angel coming from God's throne 

Would bear the charge of wrong. 

And so the land was rent in twain, 
And feud and strife were moved ; 

For, not content to love it not, 
They would not have it loved. 

But there were sons who held their sires 

Were right to tend that tree, 
And ill could brook a rabble throng 

Should its. destroyers be. 

So swords were grasped as steel is grasped 
When heart and hand are true, 

And wrong rough-shod o'errides the right, 
The right upheld by few. 

Their arm perchance might prove too weak 

To save its form from spoil ; 
Their blood at least around its roots 

Should fertilise the soil. 
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And so they fell as brave men fall 
When nought remains to life, 

But yielding to the base-born foe, 
Yet baser by the strife. 

And thus at last its broken boughs 

All leafless pierced the air ; 
Nor prince nor peasant sought its shade, 

The grubbing swine were there. 

So they who its destruction vowed 

Full well fulfilled their vow, 
And those who had a noble tree 

Have stunted brushwood now. 



VIII. 

Whence the secret of thy power 
O'er the heart and mind of man ? 

Nought art thou but ruined tower, 
Rising from the barren strand. 

Nought of beauty lies without thee, 
Dull, arid stern, and cold thou art ! 

Yet there flits a dream about thee, 
And from that we scarce can part. 

A fairer scene neglected lies, 

Thought and eye are chained to thee ; 
Waves' smile, bright earth, and brighter skies 

Around are spread, yet nought to me. 

I gaze on thee, my spirit strays 

Back to those who raised thy might ; 

Gave they thee thy lengthened days, 
To hold the wrong or guard the right. 
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Is it that we feel lone-hearted, 

Would fain be linked with other times? 
Turn we to a race departed, 

Great in virtues as in crimes ? 

Creeping onward from the deep, 

Night around thee spreads its gloom : 

No tower now, — but on the steep 
Thou bear'st the likeness of a tomb. 

A tomb from whence perchance a shade, 
Clothfed again in living guise, 

As though my senses falsely played, 
And mocked the image of my eyes ; 

As though from an unquiet rest, 
Back to scenes of woe and strife, 

Should rise again a troubled breast, 
The semblance bearing of a life. 

If the shrunken hand could beckon, 
And the dead could rise again, 

And hoar, time his deeds could reckon 
In his labyrinth of pain : 
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If the bones with mildew stricken 
Could be linked in living form, 

And tongue and eye again could quicken, 
As the lightning from the storm ; 

And mortal sense could drink the story, 
Wrapt perchance in blood and crime ; 

Yet the tale, all dark and gory, 
Rising from the deep of time, 

Might shew us men of noble feeling, 
And spirits quick to shield the right; 

Ne'er with quibble backward stealing, 
E'er the foremost in the fight ; 

Who looked to their sword-hand to hold 
That their fathers gave to them, 

Nor held a freedom bought or sold, 
Truckled for in Mammon's den. 

We, sons — they, sires — I know not how, 
Placed side by side with olden times, 

We e'er in pride shall crown our brow, 
Mean in virtues as in crimes. 



IX. 

A rugged path thine eye shall meet, 
With nought to tempt the wand'ring feet, 
A path beset with mist and sleet, 

That hold their revel there : 
No tree the weary soul to shade, 
To cheer the eye with opening glade ; 
A barren waste for sorrow made, 

Beyond the tiller's care. 

Yet hold the path, perchance-the wild 
Shall whisper to an earth-born child 
What Nature, in a form more mild, 

Hath often shewn in vain. 
A fairer scene would turn thine eye 
To what beyond, around thee, lie ; 
Whilst barren heath and murky sky 

Best shew thy inward stain. 

As bright a sun, as mild a rain, 
As ever bless'd the fertile plain, 
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And kept all whole the promised chain 

Of seed and harvest hour, 
Have o'er this waste their power thrown ; 
Yet tangled thorn, and- moss-grown stone, 
And the marsh-reed have scantly shewn 

Of nature's birth the power. 

A churlish waste, too like thine own, 
With nought to shew for mercies shewn, 
The bursting seed to wild winds thrown, 

That might have blossomed well. 
Thy years have drunk the rain and sun, 
Each day has felt what God has done ; 
Look back e'er yet thy course be run, 

His wondrous blessings tell. 

But like this waste, thou too art nought, 
From whom all vainly fruit were sought ; 
Heed ! lest o'er thee the work be wrought 

That struck the fruitless tree. 
A morrow comes when suns shall shine, 
And showers fall by Hand divine, 
But neither shower nor sun are thine 

With mortal eye to see. 



X. 



A sand-rock on a storm-girt shore, 

On it their might the waters pour, 

Yet only seem to sink again 

Into the bosom of the main. 

Unmoved by tempest and by tide, 

In its own strength it seems to bide, 

And loves its sterner form to wrap 

In treasures rich from Nature's lap. 

Wild flower and shrub their beauty throw 

To the sunlit waves below ; 

And all things whisper peace and calm, 

Nor dreams the mind of lurking harm. 

The bolder tree its roots has sent 

Deep into Nature's battlement, 

And holds its own 'midst storm and blast, 

That shake and bend the quivering mast ; 

No beauty wanting that should tell 

Of scenes the wanderer loves so well, 
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Who draws from Nature's richest book 

The whispered wisdom of each humblest nook ; 

Untouched may all remain, and be 

A living source of minstrelsy. 

Untouched, alas ! the fretting wave 

But decks thy beauty for the grave ; 

No tide in softest summer noon 

But brings thee nearer to thy doom. 

The wave-worn cavern, with its might 

Of pier and arch, all, all too slight 

To stay the mass that seeks to glide 

Into the bosom of the rolling tide. 

A moment's pause — a thunder's sound — 

And thou a flitting vision found ; 

A tangled ruin on the shore, 

Thy beauty gone, thy pride no moire. 

England ! perchance this fate is thine : 
Thy pride has been bold heights to climb ; 
Thy fate thou durst not read, but know, 
Power is changing as yon waves below. 
Hard things are writ of thee and thine, 
Thou boaster of a free-born line ; 
Thy spear and sword thou well may'st wield, 
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But hold not wealth to be thy shield ; 
Nor boast thyself on island rock, — 
Rock-like, the oppress'd just cry to mock ; 
Nor hold the avenger likely to be slow, — 
Mammon thy God, and all the world thy foe. 



XI. 

Ruined though the temple be, 
Enter yet, and frame thy prayer ; 

No living man thy form shall see, 
But the God of Heaven is there. 

Roofless stands its shattered wall, 
Newt and toad their dwelling hold ; 

Shrink not from the threatened fall, 
Turn not from the broken fold. 

Tis as though God's hand would shew 
What the careless soul must reap ; 

Where care and reverence cease to flow, 
There crawl the creatures of the deep. 



XII. 



I knew a soul that dreamt of living fame, 

And sought by daring deeds to raise a name ; 

But there stood one who laughed the thought to scorn, 

And with a sneer, — " Shall aught of mortal born 

Escape the mortars lot of endless toil, 

Or from the slavish burden back recoil ? 

Go, gather gold, the scope of this world's strife, 

Nor for aught else hold on thy span of life." 

I knew a brain that sought to search and scan 
All knowledge nurtured by his fellow-man : 
Again the Spirit, with a demon's leer, 
Whispered the thought that nursed the coward fear ; 
Unnerved he fell from 'midst the* sacred few, 
And joined with downcast eye the worldly crew. 

I knew a heart that loved fair Nature's wild, 
And basked in sunshine like a southern child ; 
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The ocean's roar to him was light and life, 
The path of fellow-man a with'ring strife ; 
And yet that path was held in clouds and gloom, 
Until he too had passed to mortal doom. 

O greed of gold, thy spirit cursfed be ! 

Brain, soul, and heart alike are crushed by thee. 



XIII. 

Some have a crown upon the brow, 

But not the heart to wear it ; 
And some whose hand a sceptre wields, 

Yet ne'er the nerve to bear it. 

Yet sadder falls the voice of him 
Who holds his truths from heaven, 

Yet speaks with falt'ring tongue and heart, 
And mingles human leaven. 

That shapes and re-shapes words divine, 
Not trusting Him that gave them ; 

But tricking out to human minds 
A human god to save them. 

That holds a power not of man, 

Yet ne'er the faith to win us ; 
But falters e'er to use his gift, 

Or stir the chord within us. 
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XIV. 



In the young heart are joys untold : 
Oh ! never let thine heart grow old. 

Nay, but what shall stay the hand 
Of time along its iron band ? 
Or bid the rolling hours stand ? 



Deep things I hold not to unfold ; 
But never let thine heart grow old. 

This' rock, it crumbles at my feet, 
And all around mine eye can meet 
Nought but what is frail and fleet 

Both rock and heart a man may mould, 
So never let thine heart grow old. 
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Shall aught of man remain the same, 
When flitting time scarce leaves a name 
Of what has held both truth and fame ? 

Shall aught resist the tyrant power 
That lurks beneath the passing hour, 
Laying low both realm and flower ? — 

Giving joy, to plunge in gloom, 
Or life, to wrap it in the tomb, 
Nought but meets its fated doom. 

There is that hovers o'er the earth 
And ever gains a fresher birth, 

That laughs at Time, his days and years, 
His withering touch nor feels nor fears. 

As lights the wave the setting sun, 
So shews it too a kind deed done ; 

Perchance, when spreads a sullen gray, 
It may a darker shade repay, 
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But falls a single sunbeam's light, 
And it as molten gold is bright. 

My mission's done, my message told 
Oh ! never let thine heart grow old. 



XV. 

On the steep down I chanced to lie 
In quiet mood, and. thought to die 
Was but on wings to mount on high. 

The sun lay near to distant hill, 
The wave on chalky bed was still, 
Scarce breath the idle sail to fill. 

And yet not so the early morn 

Which fiercely threatened gust and storm, 

With broken mast and sail all torn. 

Which made me seek the sheltered side 
Of brake or hill, nor more abide 
Of piercing blast the raging tide. 

But now all still, a summer's eve 
O'er land and wave, as loth to leave 
Aught that at its loss would grieve. 
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And slowly onward, ray by ray, 
As sunk in shade, the lord of day 
Rolls boldly on his kingly way ; 

And gathers up his golden train, 
Of heaven-type, unmarked by stain 
Of aught recalling earth or pain. 

O that the wearied son of woe 

As thus could meet his direst foe, 

As thus could face death's with'ring blow ; 

And thus could climb the lone hill's height 
With heart all calm, to watch for night 
To lead him on to endless light. 

Afton Dawtty I. IV. 



XVI. 

Come, let us turn to Bethlehem, my son, 
And see what God in mercy has prepared ; 

Men's hearts are full, and rumours wildly run, 
And truth with crowds has ever roughly fared. 

That God will visit and redeem his own, 
All hold who scan the Prophets' holy page ; 

But days and rolling years past us have flown, 
Youth saw but woe, nor better fares our age. 

With his land's griefs, a weight upon his heart, 
The old man's falt'ring steps arrive, where lies 

The infant Jesus, nor surely now depart, 

But fresh break forth his doubts and strong surprise. 

All differing thou, from what we hoped from far, 
A warrior prince had scarcely met our pride 

To raise again the light of Judah's star 
Now dimly burning, and by all decried. 
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If King thou art, where all thy purple glory 
And pomp that crowds the earthly monarch's train ? 

Where is thy palace with its heightened storey, 
Or harbinger to tell us of thy reign ? 

Nought here but speaks of poverty, nor freed 
From fate that hangs o'er every mortal born 

To gather from the world, not what's thy need, 
But what another leaves untouch'd in scorn. 

The Prophet's word hath long foretold thy day, 
And we in gloom have hoped and feared in turns — 

Art thou of lowly birth, the long-sought ray, 
That seems to break and in our bosom burns ? 

" A star shall come from out of Judah's line, 

From Israel a sceptre shall arise ;" 
So says the Prophet's word of old, is thine 

The hand to wield the power we so prize ? 

Long ages now have passed since prophet's tongue 
Has brought God's tidings to the ear of man ; 

We thought His purpose slept, nor more among 
His people a heavenly counsel ran. 
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Yet wondrous signs, O child ! have met thy birth ; 

Nations and kings, perplexed, in terror stand, 
As when strange portents hover o'er the earth, 

Or doubtful dangers seem to strike the land. 

The voice of angels, and the stars on high 

Point out to thee, as what we hope and dread ; 

Apart from man we know God's counsels lie, 

Who forms the strong from weak, the living from 
the dead. 

* 

A remnant only now possess our land, 

Assyrian streams see others faint and weep, 

That remnant yet have felt God's heavy hand, 
Left of our sins the bitter fruits to reap. 

Egyptian, Syrian, Roman, each have held 
God's chosen race in bitter bonds and scorn, 

A Gideon's might and holy band had quelled 
A worthy foe, had they their numbers torn. 

Some sad forebodings in my heart arise, 
'Tis not for him that runs God's word to read ; 

God sends his boon, but not what we most prize, 
Our hopes distorted by our fancied need. 
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Too blind to read God's counsels as we ought, 

We pray for evil, or to nurse a sin ; 
God's gifts were nought if shaped by human thought, 

As heav'nly harmony 'midst the world's wild din. 

My flesh shall seek corruption in the grave 
Ere to man's view God's plans. unfolded lie ; 

My light shall darkness be, do thou, Son, crave 
That light that comes from Him alone on high. 



TRANSLATIONS. 



planus* 

Bhythmns de Batnra Hominis fluxa et oaduca. 

Omnis mundi creatura 
Quasi liber et pictura 

Nobis est, et speculum ; 
Nostrae vitae, nostras mortis, 
Nostri status, nostrae sortis 

Fidele signaculum. 

Nostrum statum pingit rosa, 
Nostri status decens glosa, 

Nostrae vitae lectio : 
Quae dum primo mane floret, 
Defloratus flos effloret 

Vespertino senio. 

Ergo spirans flos exspirat, 
In pallorem dum delirat, 

Oriendo moriens. 
Simul vetus et novella, 
Simul senex et puella, 

Rosa marcet oriens. 
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Whate'er to us o'er earth is spread, 
The humblest flower in mercy shed, 

As books and pictures are ; 
Our life, our death, our weal or woe, 
Are shadow'd forth, as onward flow 

The hours that all things mar. 

The flow'ring rose, in beauty gay, 
Gilding with life the morning ray, 

Our spring of life portrays. 
The rising sun expands its bloom, 
The setting sun but seals its doom, 

Ere yet it hides its rays. 

Thus expires the breathing flower, 
Ere thou market the passing hour 

That saw its humble birth ; 
Scarce young, yet old, the time is fix'd 
That sees it with the dying mix'd, 

And struck to mother earth. 
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Sic aetatis ver human* 
Juventutis primo mane 

Reflorescit paululum. 
Mane tamen hoc excludit 
Vitae vesper, dum concludit 

Vitale crepusculum : 

Cujus decor dum perorat 
Ejus decus mox deflorat 

^Etas, in qu& defluit. 
Fit flos fcenum, gemma lutum, 
Homo cinis, dum tributum 

Homo morti txibuit. 

Ergo clausum sub hac lege 
Statum tuum, homo, lege, 

Tuum esse respice : 
Quid fuisti nasciturus, 
Quid sis prsesens, quid futurus, 

Diligenter inspice. 
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The spring of human life the same, 
Of longer days it breathes the name 

And seems to promise bright ; 
But evening comes that whispers gloom, 
With blasted hopes, and withered bloom, 

Followed by darker night. 

The very hours that bear the tide 
Of mortal life, that life will hide 

In varied form and state ; 
The bud, the flower, the seed appear 
As man to dust is drawing near, 

Thus bending to his fate. 

Thus shut within your mortal state, 
Read well and know your mortal fate, 

And as yours behold it. 
What thou wert ere yet light girt thee, 
What thou art, and what thou shalt be, 

In thy heart infold it. 



Tbamas a Ksmjiis* 

Oanticum de Gandiis Ooelestibtis. 

Astant angelorum chori, 

Laudes cantant Creatori ; 

Regem cernunt in decore, 

Amant corde, laudant ore, 

Tympanizant, citharizant, 

Volant alis, stant in scalis, 

Sonant nolis, fulgent stolis 

Coram summ£ Trinitate. 

Clamant : Sanctus, Sanctus, Sanctus ; 

Fugit dolor, cessat planctus 

In superna civitate. 

Concors vox est omnium, 

Deum collaudantium ; 

Fervet amor mentium, 

Clare contuentium 

Beatam Trinitatem in una Deitate ; 

Quam adorant Seraphim 

Ferventi in amore, 
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Angels stand in glory bright, 
Angels hymn the Lord of might, 
Him they see in light arrayed, 
To Him alone their songs are made ; 
Borne on wings to heaven's height, 
Cloth'd in robes of dazzling white, 
Before the Holy Trinity, 
Their cry alone to God on high, 
Before whom grief and sorrow fly, 
Nought present but God's Majesty. 
Accordant swells the voice of praise 
As they their hallelujahs raise ; 
Accordant beat, in deep amaze, 
Each heart, as burst the rays 
Of Spirit, Word, and God. 
Whom adore the Seraphim, 
With love to man, not known ; 

E 
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Venerantur Cherubim 

Ingenti sub honore ; 

Mirantur nimis Throni de tanti maj estate. 

O quam prseclara regio, 

Et quam decora legio 

Ex angelis et hominibus ! 

O gloriosa civitas, 

In qui summa tranquillitas, 

Lux et pax in cunctis finibus ! 

Cives hujus civitatis 

Veste nitent castitatis, 

Legem tenent caritatis, 

Firmum pactum unitatis. 

Non laborant, nil ignorant ; 

Non tentantur, nee vexantur ; 

Semper sani, semper laeti, 

Cunctis bonis sunt repleti. 
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Before whom bend the Cherubim 

With glory all His own. 

O who shall trace with mortal hand 

Heaven's fair track, or shining band 

Of men and angels there ! 

All glorious stretch its shining plains, 

Where light with peace eternal reigns, 

Still as the noontide air ! 

All glorious those who here have rest, 

In chastest robes of whiteness drest, 

With love, sole link of earth and heaven, 

All strife away for ever driven ; 

Rest to the wearied son of toil, 

Light to the watcher of the midnight oil ; 

No trial now to him who would forego, 

Afflictions banished from the child of woe ; 

Eternal rest, and peace, and wisdom hold 

The child of God, in God's eternal fold. 



De Nativitate Domini. 

Ccelum gaude, terra plaude, 
Nemo mutus sit in laude : 
Auctor rerum creaturam 
Miseratus perituram, 
Praebet dextram libertatis 
Jam ab hoste captivatis. 
Coelum terrae fundit rorem, 
Terra gignit Salvatorem. 
Chorus cantat angelorum, 
Cum sit infans Rex eorum. 
Venter ille virginalis, 
Dei cella specialis, 

Fecundatur Spiritu. 
Et ut virga parit florem, 
Sic et Virgo Redemptorem, 

Carnis tectum habitu. 
Matris alitur intactae 
Puer-Deus sacro lacte, 
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Earth and sky, your voices raise, 
Nought of earth be mute in praise ; 
He that shaped both earth and sea, 
Setting all from darkness free, 
Stretches forth a pitying hand, 
To save from sin a captive band. 
The heavens pour forth the dew of earth, 
The earth returns a Saviour's birth ; 
And angel bands, with voices wild, 
Salute their King, the earth-born Child. 
Lo ! behold the Virgin's womb, 
Of God ordained the Godhead's tomb, 

O'ershadow'd from on high ; 
As secret as the flower's birth, 
So, secret form'd, the God of earth 

Appears to mortal eye. 
A virgin mother bears her child 
And nurtures it with accents mild, 
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Res stupenda saeculis ! 
Esca vivit alieni 
Per quem cuncta manent plena ; 

Nullis par miraculis ! 
Pastu carnis enutritur 
Vitam carni qui largitur : 
Matris habet gremium, 
Quem et Patris solium : 
Virgo natum consolatur, 
Et ut Deum veneratur. 
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A miracle to all ; 
Nurtured now by mortal food, 
By whom all mortal things have stood, 

By whom is fixed their fall. 
Cradled now on mortal breast, 
Who erst the throne of God possessed ; 
Its mother tends the infant's cry, 
And fixes all her hopes on God on high. 



ffistor, 

De Bativitate Domini. 

Hie jacet in praesepio, 
Qui regnat sine termino. 

Cognovit bos et asinus 
Quod puer erat Dominus. 

Reges de Saba veniunt, 
Aurum, tus, myrrham offerunt. 

Intrarites domum invicem 
Novum salutant Principem. 

De matre natus Virgine 
Sine virili semine ; 

Sine serpentis vulnere 
De nostro venit sanguine ; 

In carne nobis similis, 
Peccato sed dissimilis ; 
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Here cradles one in lowly stall, 
Who reigns beyond the bounds of all. 

And the dumb tenant of the lair 
Felt the God of heaven was there. 

And kings from Saba, Heaven sent, 
Gold and incense, myrrh present. 

• 

And each one, bending lowly down, 
Salutes one of no earthly crown. 

A virgin mother bears her son, 
From nought of living mortal won ; 

No curse of serpent rests on Him 
Of mortal blood, and mortal limb ; 

Of mortal look, both mild and fair, 
Yet not the blush of sin is there. 
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Ut redderet nos homines 
Deo et sibi similes. 

In hoc natali gaudio 
Benedicamus Domino : 

Laudetur sancta Trinitas, 
Deo dicamus gratias. 
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His body shaped to mortal form, 
That we to Him our souls conform. 

With joy that runs the wide world round, 
Let praise of Him with songs resound. 

Let God, the Son, and Spirit pure, 
Receive our praise whilst worlds endure. 



In Eesurreotione Domini. 

Pone luctum, Magdalena, 
Et serena laciymas ; 

Non est jam Simonis ccena, 
Non cur fletum exprimas ; 

Causae mille sunt laetandi, 

Causae mille exultandi : 
Alleluia resonet 



Sume risum, Magdalena, 
Frons nitescat lucida ; 

Demigravit omnis poena, 
Lux coruscat fulgida ; 

Christus mundum liberavit, 

Et de morte triumphavit : 
Alleluia resonet. 
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Magdalena, stay thy grieving, 
Thy face with tears no longer steep ; 

Not now, as erst, with bosom heaving, 
When Simon's guest beheld thee weep. 

Cause for joy to mortals given, 

Cause for joy from God of heaven. 



Magdalena, raise thy head, 
Think not now of mortal doom ; 

The curse of all from all is fled, 

Light has shone through darkest gloom ; 

Christ has freed the world from woe, 

Has triumph'd o'er our sternest foe. 
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Gaude, plaude, Magdalena, 
TumM Christus exiit, 

Tristis est peracta scena, 
Victor mortis rediit ; 

Quem deflebas morientem, 

Nunc arride resurgentem : 
Alleluia resonet. 

Tolle vulturn, Magdalena, 
Redivivum obstupe ; 

Vide frons quam sit amcena, 
Quinque plagas aspice ; 

Fulgent sicut margaritae, 

Omamenta novae vitae : 
Alleluia resonet. 

Vive, vive, Magdalena, 
Tua lux reversa est, 

Gaudiis turgescat vena, 
Mortis vis abstersa est ; 

Mcesti procul sunt dolores, 

Laeti redeant amores : 

Alleluia resonet. 
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Magdalena, turn to life, 

Christ has burst the bands of death ; 
All past that scene of blood and strife, 

The corpse again has living breath. 
Whom dead you wept in mournful strain, 
A living God behold again. 

Magdalena, raise thine eye, 

See what eye can scarce abide ; 
No mortal now, thy God is nigh, 

Behold His wounds and gory side ; 
As gems those wounds, when worn by thee, 
An honoured guest thou then shalt be. 

Magdalena, life to thee, 

Life and light alike are given ; 
To lasting joys thy path is free, 

The sting of death from thee is riven ; 
Grief was thine, but grief is gone, 
Thy loving nature finds its home. 



De Angelo cnstode. 

Cum me tenent fallacia 
Mundi fugacis gaudia, 
Coelo vigil mihi datus 
Flet atque plorat Angelus. 

Sed quando lacrimis mea 
Deploro tristis crimina, 
Lsetatur Angelus Dei, 
Qui tangitur curd mei. 

Proinde abeste, gaudia 
Mundi fugacis omnia ; 
Adeste lacrimae, mea 
Plorem quibus tot crimina : 
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Mirth and revel mingling gleam, 
Brightly streams the joyous eye, 

Who shall check the maddened dream ? 
Weeping stands an angel by. 

Mirth and revel vanish all, 
Lowly sinks the weeping eye, 

Shades of darkness round me fall, 
Smiling stands my angel by. 

Farewell world, thy power is o'er, 
Nor rest, nor joy with thee abide ; 

The garish noon 111 seek no more, 
But mourn my faults at eventide. 

F 
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Ne, laetus in malo, Angelis 
Sim causa fletus ccelicis, 
Sed his, nefas lugens meum, 
Creem perenne gaudium. 
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Heed, and check the wild desire, 
Lest thy deeds an angel weep, 

Raise thy soul from low to higher, 
And cause an angel's heart to leap. 



Ite $otrissimo Judicio. 

Dies irae, dies ilia 
Solvet saeclum in favilla, 
Teste David cum Sibylla. 

Quantus tremor est futurus, 
Quando Judex est venturus, 
Cuncta stricte discussurus. 

Tuba, minim spargens sonum 
Per sepulchra regionum, 
Coget omnes ante thronum. 

Mors stupebit et natura, 
Quum resurget creatura, 
Judicanti responsura. 



Utes trae. 

Day of wrath, the dreadful day, 
When all in fire pass away, 
Priest and Sibyl jointly say. 

What the terror and the dread 
Meets the Judge of quick and dead ? 
Sins of all before all spread. 

Sounds the trump no earthly tone, 
Rending the sepulchral stone, 
Calling all before God's throne. 

Death and nature struck with fear, 
See the dead their death-bands tear, 
Judge and God alike to hear. 
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Liber scriptus proferetur, 
In quo totum continetur, 
De quo mundus judicetur. 

Judex ergo quum sedebit, 
Quidquid latet, apparebit, 
Nil inultum remanebit. 

Quid sum miser turn dicturus, 
Quem patronum rogaturus, 
Quum vix Justus sit securus ? 

Rex tremendae majestatis, 
Qui salvandos salvas gratis, 
Salva me, fons pietatis. 

Recordare, Jesu pie, 
Quod sum causa tuae vitae ; 
Ne me perdas ilia die ! 

Quaerens me sedisti lassus, 
Redemisti crucem passus : 
Tantus labor ne sit cassus. 
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See the book of Judgment nigh, 
Where all deeds recorded lie, 
Sins against God's Majesty. 

Sits the Judge, and what shall hide 
Our sins from Him, or what abide 
Of His just wrath the swollen tide ? 

With what tongue is pardon craved, 
Steeped in sin and all depraved, 
When the just are scarcely saved ? 

God ! of dreaded majesty, 
What but mercy hears our cry ? 
Save, O fount of piety. 

Jesu, aid our mortal strife, 
Cause to Thee of mortal life 
In our day with troubles rife. 

Toil you bore in seeking me, 
Cross and shame in saving me, 
Let not this as nothing be. 
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Juste Judex ultionis, 
Donum fac remissionis 
Ante diem rationis. 

Ingemisco tanquam reus, 
Culpi rubet vultus meus : 
Supplicanti parce, Deus ! 

Qui Mariam absolvisti, 
Et latronem exaudisti, 
Mihi quoque spem dedisti. 

Preces meae non s\int dignae, 
Sed tu bonus fac benignfe 
Ne perenni cremer igne ! 

Inter oves locum prassta, 
Et ab haedis me sequestra, 
Statuens in parte dextra. 

Confutatis maledictis, 
Flammis acribus addictis, 
Voca me cum benedictis. 
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Armed with vengeance, Judge of all, 
Thy pard'ning hand upon me fall, 
Ere to judgment my dread calL 

Guilty all, in sins I groan, 
Sins in deepest scarlet shewn, 
Spare, O Lord, a suppliant's moan. 

Thou who bent to Mary's care, 
And the thief s expiring prayer, 
Hope to me in mercy share. 

Worthless rise my prayers to Thee, 
Worthless all, yet shelter me, 
From lasting fire set me free. 

Let me not forsaken stand, 

Jesu ! Shepherd ! midst Thy band, 

Lead me with Thine own right hand. 

Ghastly stand the wicked throng, 
Eternal flames and pangs among, 
Pardon, Lord, my sins and wrong. 

G 
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Oro supplex et acclinis, 
Cor contritum quasi cinis : 
Gere curam mei finis. 
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Crushed to earth, when prayer is past, 
With heart and life-blood ebbing fast, 
Grant, O Jesu, rest at last. 
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